TREASURY CONTROL OF THE CIVIL SERVICE

matter the different conditions prevailing in different departments and the
nature of the duties to be performed make special departmental rules or
instructions necessary. But from time to time it has been found necessary,
particularly in cases where diversity of practice would be indefensible, to lay
down general regulations applicable to the whole civil service.1

In short, 'as a result of its special constitutional position the Treasury
.. .has come to be charged with the duty of acting on behalf of His
Majesty's Government in matters affecting the civil service as a whole
and with responsibility for the general supervision and control of the
civil service'.2 Consequently, though until recently the civil service
was only a series of departments which did not think of themselves as
merely units of a complete and correlated whole, the situation has now
changed. Status, remuneration, prestige and organisation have been
assimilated.3

The general supervision and control of the civil service is vested in
the Lords of the Treasury, among whom the Prime Minister as First
Lord takes the major share of responsibility, while the Chancellor of the
Exchequer is primarily concerned with financial and economic policy.
In Mr Churchill's Government of 1951 there was also a Minister of
State for Economic Affairs, but later the post was stepped down to one
equivalent to that of Parliamentary Secretary.4 Accordingly, there is
now a Financial Secretary to deal, mainly, with the Estimates, and an
Economic Secretary to deal with economic affairs. Until recently
(except during the war of 1914-18)5 there was a single Permanent
Secretary, serving both the Treasury Ministers, who held the title of
'official Head of the Civil Service'.6 Since i October 1956, however,

1 Royal Commission on the Civil Service (1929), Minutes of Evidence, Appendix I,
p. 27.                                                3 Hid. p. 23.

3  Royal Commission on the Civil Service (1929), Minutes of Evidence, p. 1267.

4  The Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury is, however, the Government Chief
Whip.

5  When there were Joint Permanent Secretaries: see Mr Austen Chamberlain in 120
H.C.Deb. 5 s., 743 (1919).

6  The post is said to have been created by Treasury minute in 1867, but the minute
has been lost (194 H.C.Deb. 5 s., 295). It has also been stated that the post originated
in 1872 (105 HJLDeb. 5 s., 851). The title was, however, recognised in 1919 (120
H.C.Deb. 5 s., 743 and 125 HX.Deb. 5 s., 244) and in 1937 Mr Neville Chamberlain
said that it was a 'convenient and businesslike arrangement*. (326 H.C.Deb. 5 s., 1479.)
See also the debate in the House of Lords in 1942 (125 H.LDeb. 5 s., 224 et seq. and
275 et seq.).
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